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look upon their labor and call it good if students were 

able, after some cudgeling of their memories, to state 
that William Shakespeare was born in 1564 and died in 1616, 
that Ivanhoe married Rowena in Chapter xiv, that a sonnet 
contains fourteen lines, and that the secret of alliteration is the 
repetition of similar initial letters or sounds. That type of 
literature teaching which aimed, in taxidermist fashion, at the 
collection and labelling of stuffed curiosa, is today, while not 
extinct, rapidly becoming moribund. Irrelevant biographical 
information is no longer so assiduously sought after as it once 
was. The anthologies of literature used in high school make a 
point of including modern and easy selections, as well as those 
that wear the decorous halo of classical respectability. Tech- 
nical analysis, scansion, and enforced memorization of verse 
have all become suspect. There is, in short, a strong tendency 
to humanize the teaching of literature. 

Even in the heyday of formalism, high-school students, bur- 
dened though they were with the necessity of performing exer- 
cises upon literature, found time to read books during their 
leisure hours. Those books that they read off the reservation, 
so to speak, were no concern of the English teacher. Nobody 
cared whether they were of the Curse-you-Jack-Dalton type 
or the In-Xanadu-did-Kubla-Khan type. At the most, there 
was a perfunctory requirement that a stereotyped “book re- 
port” be submitted just before report-card time. The real 
business of the English class was another matter altogether, 
namely, the detailed and exhaustive study of embalmed pieces 
of literature. Perhaps the most striking single difference be- 
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tween the teaching methods of the past and current progressive 
practice is the recognition by the literature teacher that his 
chief function is to guide the total literary experiences of his 
students. 

With the assumption of this duty, the English teacher finds 
himself confronted with a responsibility that is as complex as 
it is challenging. While his first reaction may be a sense of 
exhilaration at having sloughed off the dead skin of meaning- 
less routine, sober second thought makes him aware of the new 
problems that come with the widened scope of his activity. How 
may he ascertain with some degree of accuracy the reading 
abilities of the thirty-odd pupils in each of his five or six classes? 
How may he discover the kinds of books that his pupils really 
like to read? How may he secure a first-hand acquaintance with 
the many books in the school or public library to which his 
pupils have access? How may he evaluate the achievement of 
his pupils in an area so notoriously intangible as that of literary 
appreciation? 

It is the last of these questions the exploration of which will 
perhaps offer a clue to the solution of several, though certainly 
not all, of the problems that beset the teacher who acts as a 
companion and a guide to pupils in their experiences with 
literature. 


[’ THE teacher is to make some attempt to assess the progress 
of his pupils, as he must in any school in which records and 
reports are kept, he must first, obviously, come to some decision 
as to the exact nature of the progress to be made. This is 
another way of saying that he needs to have objectives that are 
sufficiently definite and clear-cut that they will serve as guide- 
posts to both him and his class as the program moves along. 
Once these end points of instruction have been decided upon, 
it may be possible for him to determine the extent to which a 
group as a whole or certain individuals in it have progressed. 
Certainly it is only in this faith that the teacher may hope to 
discover whether his well-intended services are, in fact, helping 
his pupils to set their feet on the broad highway that leads to 
the enchanted land of books. 

If we should investigate further the function of the teacher 
in his rdle as guide, we would discover that under this over- 
arching concept there are a number of special meanings. One 
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such meaning is that the teacher is to assist his students to find 
in books one of the durable satisfactions of life, a source of 
unending enjoyment. Another is that the teacher is to encourage 
his students to read abundantly. A third is that the teacher is 
to help his students to develop broadened reading interests 
through the exploration of literature of many types, of many 
countries, and of many periods. Still another is that the 
teacher is to assist his students to become intelligent about their 
reading through the planning of individualized reading and 
consultation of reliable sources of information about books. 


HERE are several different types of instruments that may 

be used in evaluating pupil achievement in the general 
direction indicated here. Perhaps the most commonly used is 
that of the cumulative record of all book reading. The ques- 
tionnaire, if judiciously employed, is likewise of definite value. 
As an illustration of an instrument of the latter type, we may 
examine the “Questionnaire on Reading Interests and Reading 
Outcomes,” recently developed by the Evaluation Staff of the 
Progressive Education Association, and explore briefly the pos- 
sible uses to which the information secured by it may be put. 
The questionnaire consists of two parts. In the first section 
there are twenty questions related to reading interests and read- 
ing practices, and in the second section, fifteen questions that 
seek to ascertain whether the books that the student has read 
have given him a better understanding of significant life prob- 
lems or definitely stimulated his interest in certain life activi- 
ties. This questionnaire was recently given to 101 tenth- and 
eleventh-grade students with the following results. 

In response to the question, “Do you find that the reading 
of books is one of the most enjoyable of all your leisure-time 
activities?” 67 students said yes, 29 students said wo, and 5 stu- 
dents indicated that they were uncertain. Taken by themselves, 
these answers may not be especially significant, but coupled 
with certain other responses, they provide interesting evidence 
in regard to whether these students are finding in books that 
genuine satisfaction which the English teacher regards as a 
desideratum in his course. Thus, in response to the question, 
“Not counting books that are required reading for everybody, 
do you read an average of one or more books per month?” 50 
students said yes, and 51 students said wo. Here, evidently, is 
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a significant fact. A considerable proportion of these students 
apparently do not find that the reading of books is a sufficiently 
attractive activity to warrant the expenditure of much time 
upon it. What is the reason for this? Has the school experience 
with literature of the 51 students who said vo to the second of 
these questions been such as to indicate to them that reading 
ranks low in the scale of life’s pleasurable activities? 

The question, “Do you plan your reading in advance, at 
least in general outline, over an extended period of time?” elic- 
ited the following responses: yes, 13; 0, 843 uncertain, 2. In 
response to the question, “During the past year have you read 
one or more books by German, French, Russian, or other for- 
eign authors whose works have been translated into English?” 
I1 students said yes, 69 students said mo, and 21 students said 
that they were uncertain. The answers to the question, 
“Do you keep a record of the books that you read in your leisure 
time?” were: yes, I1; 70, 90. These responses seem to indicate 
that, in general, the leisure reading of these students is hap- 
hazard and undirected. This is in contrast to the practice in 
some schools today of arranging for conferences in which indi- 
viduals or small groups of pupils plan, in consultation with the 
teacher, a personal reading program that will insure experience 
with a number of different types of fiction and nonfiction, with 
books written in both the present and the past, and with authors 
of other nationalities than English and American. 

In view of the widespread belief that high-school students 
studiously avoid almost all books known as “classics,” the 
answers of these Sophomores and Juniors to the following 
question are as unexpected as they are instructive: “Have you 
ever read any of the novels of Hawthorne, Cooper, Scott, 
Dickens, Eliot, or Thackeray, aside from those specifically 
required in school work? If your answer is yes, underline the 
name of each author whose work you have read.” Eighty-two 
students indicated that they had read one or more of the books 
of the nineteenth-century novelists mentioned. Dickens was 
the most popular, having been read by 68 students. Cooper 
had been read by 51, Scott by 35, and Hawthorne by 34. Eliot 
and Thackeray stood lowest on the list, the former having been 
read by only four students and the latter by three. That the 
cinema had something to do with the popularity of Dickens 
with the group was brought out in a period of oral questioning 
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in which several students said that they had read David Copper- 
field and A Tale of Two Cities after having seen the motion 
pictures by the same names. The moral lying behind these 
statistics seems to be that there is a considerable body of standard 
literature of the past which, when read under normal condi- 
tions, has an inherent appeal for adolescents. That this appeal 
is frequently smothered by the incubus of formalistic teaching 
methods is abundantly indicated by other studies. 


oo other pertinent items of information in regard to 
the reading interests and experiences of the group were 
brought into the light by means of the questionnaire. Although 
the Shakespearean drama had been the subject of extended 
classroom discussion in previous grades, 83 of the ro1 students 
had never read any additional plays by Shakespeare in their 
out-of-school hours. Of the several types of nonfiction, travel 
and history topped the list in point of popularity; only 12 
students indicated a liking for poetry, and three for the essay. 
No author in a group of eight distinguished modern novelists 
approached the popularity of Dickens or Cooper; Sinclair Lewis 
had been read by 23 students, Hugh Walpole by 12, Edna 
Ferber by 12, James Barrie by 11, Dorothy Canfield Fisher 
by 9, Joseph Conrad by 7, John Galsworthy by two, 
and Willa Cather by one. One or more of the best-sellers 
among the newer books had been read by 42 students, with 
Gone with the Wind the most frequently mentioned. Only 30 
of the students had read, during the previous year, any book 
recommended by a teacher of some other subject than English. 

These findings point to the need for a re-examination of 
the materials and methods customarily employed in the high- 
school literature class. Why is Shakespeare so little favored 
for out-of-school reading? Are the vocabulary difficulties pre- 
sented by his plays so formidable as to discourage all but the 
hardiest of readers? Is there a real attempt being made to 
present him as a flesh-and-blood dramatist with stirring stories 
to tell? Why, in view of the attention given to poetry in 
courses of study, do only 12 students indicate that they like 
poetry? Has there been a premature forcing of too many 
Wordsworthian nature lyrics upon students still at the level 
of “The Shooting of Dan McGrew”? Why are not other 
teachers doing more to encourage wider reading in special fields? 
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I" THE second part of the questionnaire, as previously indi- 
cated, the effort was made to discover whether the books 
which the pupils had read had influenced their understanding 
of certain significant life problems or their interest in certain 
life activities. Typical of the questions asked is the following: 
“Have any of the books that you have read given you a better 
understanding of the depression and its effects? If your answer 
in yes, write the name of one such book here.” In reply to this, 
21 students said yes, 60 students said mo, and 18 students 
indicated that they were uncertain. The answers to several 
other questions of a socioeconomic nature revealed a similarly 
small number of affirmative responses. Thus, only 12 students 
indicated that they had read any books in their leisure time 
that had given them a better understanding of strikes and labor 
problems, and only seven students had secured further insight 
into the meaning of communism or fascism. 

In a day in which the development of a higher degree of 
social and political literacy is everywhere being urged as the 
great task of education, it is somewhat disenchanting to discover 
that many high-school students are reading little that throws 
light on the issues agitating our times. Sandburg’s The People, 
Yes, Seldes’? Sawdust Caesar, Duranty’s I Write As I Please, 
and a thousand other volumes of poetry, fiction, biography, and 
popularized economics roll from the presses—and apparently 
proceed immediately to waste their fragrance on the desert air, 
so far as large numbers of high-school students are concerned. 
The guiding of student reading interests in a somewhat more 
significant direction than that represented by the adventures of 
Tarzan and of two-gun men in a West-that-never-was is as- 
suredly not the exclusive duty of the teacher of English, but 
he appears to be in a strategic position for the initiation of 
co-operative guidance. 


HERE Is, happily, another and a brighter aspect to the 
picture revealed by the questionnaire. In certain other 
areas, the responses of this group of students reveal that books 
have been an important factor in the deepening of insight. 
Sixty-seven students indicated that they had secured a better 
understanding of the effects of war upon those involved in it. 
Fifty-eight students had come to know something about life as 
[Continued on page 27 | 
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Does the Bernreuter Personality In- 
ventory Contribute to Counseling? 
By L. L. JARVIE anv A. A. JOHNS 


tional experience, the Rochester Athenaeum and Mechanics 

Institute made use of the Bernreuter Personality Inventory 
from 1934 through 1936 in an attempt to establish the per- 
sonality status of incoming students. Throughout this period 
an effort was made to obtain some indication of the predictive 
significance of scores on the Inventory by comparing them with 
counselors’ interpretations of objectively observed student be- 
havior. These interpretations were made each year after the 
counselors had several months in which to study and become 
acquainted with each of the students in their departments. 

Organization of the Institute is such that counselor-student 
relationships are both extensive and intensive. The head of 
each department, of which there are ten, is the counselor for 
students enrolled in the department. Usually the number of 
individuals enrolled in a department is less than seventy-five 
and whenever this number is exceeded, the counselor is relieved 
of routine duties in order that his counseling activities will be 
effective. In reaching a basis for analyzing the personality 
characteristics of a student, the counselor utilizes personal con- 
tacts and materials extending from a preregistration interview 
to a comprehensive journal of objectively recorded incidents of 
the student’s behavior." The latter document brings together: 
first, the anecdotes of behavior observed by the faculty and 
others; second, record of conferences with the student; third, 
periodic summaries of behavior patterns as shown by the con- 
tinuous anecdotal picture of specific behavior; and fourth, in 
some cases recommendation for remedial action. Another 
source of information, since the program of most students 
includes co-operative work, is found in the employer’s reaction 
to the student on the job. 

It is not the purpose of this report to discuss the merits or 
shortcomings of the record system of the school, but it is impor- 
tant to point out that each counselor has at his disposal a wealth 


* For a more extended discussion of the behavior journal see: Randall, J. A., “The 
Anecdotal Behavior Journal,” Progressive Education, XIII (January, 1936), pp. 21-26. 
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of information on each student. Much of this information is 
derived from a faculty that over a period of years has become 
increasingly sensitive to the need for examining, studying, and 
recording student behavior as objectively as possible if their 
teaching is to be wholly successful. This attitude at the Insti- 
tute leads us to assume that counselors’ estimates of personality 
adjustment may be expected to have a high degree of validity. 


= the first year, 1934, counselors were requested to 
analyze and rate students (148 cases) on the basis of 
definitions given by Bernreuter to the four scales constituting 
the Inventory. The relation between scores made on the Bern- 
reuter Inventory and ratings as given by counselors varied 
markedly from counselor to counselor, with the coefficients of 
correlation ranging from —o.15 to 0.14. From this it was 
apparent that with respect to the personality characteristics of 
neuroticism, self-sufficiency, introversion-extroversion, and 
dominance-submission, the Bernreuter scores and counselors’ 
judgments were at odds. In the course of the comparison, 
there developed the opinion that reduction of the Inventory 
to a single scale indicating degrees of adjustment and malad- 
justment might result in a more positive correlation with 
the rating of counselors and, in consequence, improve the 
predictive value of the instrument. A technique, which space 
prevents discussing in detail, was developed and a single scale 
established.” 

When this new technique was applied in 1935 (216 cases), 
it proved to be only slightly more effective than the technique 
recommended by the author of the test. The coefficients of 
correlations with the new scale ranged from 0.23 to 0.40. For 
students entering in 1936 (107 cases), the correlation between 
scores and estimates of student personality extended from 
—0.14 to 0.23. This indicates that the new scoring technique 
proved less effective in its second application. At the same 
time, scores obtained by use of the Bernreuter method of 
scoring when compared with counselor estimates resulted in 
correlations from —0.29 to 0.75, the average being 0.17. 

From the foregoing, it is clear that despite the effort to 


* On the basis of counselors’ ratings, students were grouped as well adjusted or poorly 
adjusted, and then each of the three possible answers (Yes, No, Doubtful) on each test 
item was weighted according to the difference between the percentage of students in each 
group who made the same answer to that question. 
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improve the predictive value of the Bernreuter, the counselors’ 
interpretations of personality characteristics of students were 
never in close agreement with those isolated by the Inventory. 
It might be assumed that counselors either did not correctly 
interpret what they observed or had no opportunity to observe 
behavior tending to reflect the characteristics assumed to be 
measured by the test. That such was the case is highly doubtful. 
Again it was possible that counselors might not agree with the 
interpretations given by the Bernreuter Inventory to students’ 
reactions to the various items found in the instrument. In an 
endeavor to answer this last possibility, the ten items in each 
of the four scales carrying the greatest weighting for an answer 
of Yes were isolated. When the forty items were brought 
together, a few were found to be common to both the neurotic 
tendency and introversion-extroversion scales and this resulted 
in a final list of thirty-five items. These were then submitted 
to the counselors who were requested to assume that a student 
had answered Yes to each of the questions and then to check 
the personality characteristic they believed to be reflected by 
such an answer. Checking was done on the basis of the four 
scales of the Bernreuter test and when these scales were reduced 
to three by telescoping the neurotic and introversion-extrover- 
sion scales into one, as suggested by the author of the test, the 
coefficient of correlation between counselor and test interpre- 
tation was 0.92. It would seem, then, that those factors in 
adjustment involved in the test items were interpreted similarly 
by the Bernreuter Inventory and the counselors. At the same 
time, students’ responses to statements on the inventory bear 
little relationship to the behavior factors which counselors rec- 
ognize as significant behavior characteristics of their students. 


QO: THE basis of our experience we are led to conclude that 
the Bernreuter Personality Inventory offers little aid in 
the isolation of personality problems peculiar to our particular 
educational situation. Use of the instrument, however, has 
given impetus and direction to the Rochester Athenaeum and 
Mechanics Institute in exploring its potentialities for study in 
relating the measurement of personality to objectively recorded 
behavior of students resulting from use of the anecdotal tech- 
nique developed by counselors and faculty. Although our way 
[Continued on page 28 | 





A Suggested Index of Social Adyust- 
ment in the High School 


By CHARLES C. COWELL* 


ociaL development and mental development, as a number 

of relationship studies have shown, are not synonymous. 

Man is essentially social and seeks contacts with his fel- 

lows, but if he lacks social interest or ability to solve social 

problems as they arise, we say that he is socially maladjusted. 
He is not in harmony with the social group. 

All clinicians and mental hygienists consider the social ele- 
ment of vital importance in studying the psychological life of 
an individual, for one becomes an individual only in a social 
context. Furthermore, unsocial forms of behavior are consid- 
ered most serious because of the emotional elements that go 
to make up the motives for such behavior. Children whose 
social expressions are greatly limited, and whose ability to make 
human contacts is poorly developed, show a lack of courage 
and inner security which is accepted as a clinical axiom as well 
as a psychological index. 

As E. L. Thorndike suggested some years ago, a child may 
give evidence of a high degree of abstract intelligence, as shown 
by his ability to manipulate abstractions, or a high degree of 
mechanical intelligence, as indicated by his ability to manipulate 
tools, yet his “social intelligence” or ability to manipulate and 
deal with people may be poorly developed. Nevertheless his 
success and happiness in an occupation are largely dependent on 
social adjustment. The processes by which an individual be- 
comes a participant in his group, adjusts to it, and builds some 
semblance of socialized conduct and personality is a vital con- 
cern, not only of social psychology, but also of education. 

The means of quantitatively charting the student’s degree 
of harmony with his social group, his social courage, and his 
social growth from year to year, are of great educational im- 
portance for guidance. All conduct, whether unsocial or anti- 


1In the article “Play Behavior and Personality Analysis” (EpucaTIoNaAL RESEARCH 
BuL.LeTIN, XVI (October 20, 1937), p. 185), I stated that the highest possible score is 
108, whereas it should have been 144. Since I especially emphasized the fact that the 
device was not intended as a grading device, the relative score is the important thing, in 
addition to the fact that the teacher must consider each aspect of the child’s behavior. Any 
child falling below the third quartile of his group is sure to need definite attention. 
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social, is symptomatic. The child’s place in the group is largely 
determined by the manner in which he adjusts to the norms 
of his own group. Extreme deviates should receive special 
study and treatment. 

In the construction of any test or index, the most important 
thing is the fundamental concept on which this is based. 
Sir Francis Galton once said: “An observer watching children, 
heart and soul at their games, would soon collect enough ma- 
terial to enable him to classify them according to the quantity 
of emotion they showed.” In the past, tests of personality have 
often been built around unsound hypotheses of adjustment and 
maladjustment. Physical factors in test situations are frequently 
standardized, but psychological factors are most frequently 
ignored. With children in play situations, under observation 
day after day, functional analysis enables the careful observer 
to isolate individual idiosyncrasies. In play situations the es- 
sential psychological features remain quite constant. Particu- 
larly is the quantum of the child’s social feeling and adjustment 
observable. 


|S georee of prolonged association with the same children 
and the constant psychological structure of the situation, 
teachers observing children at play are in a position to note the 
significance of particular forms of behavior. In a previous 
issue of the BULLETIN, I indicated two criterion groups which 
had been selected by several teachers of physical education for 
their noticeably good or poor adjustment in play situations.’ 
Various teachers of these boys were presented with a list of 39 
positive behavior trends and asked to check them for their 
“degree of descriptiveness” for each boy. One week later they 
checked the paired opposites of the same behavior trends. In 
other words, they checked each boy from the positive, and then 
from the negative, angle at different times. A plus or minus 
resultant score was thus found for one item in each trend-pair. 

Statistical purification of the 39 behavior trend-pairs gave 
a high index of discrimination to the 12 pairs listed in 
Tables I and II. The discriminating power of a single behavior 
trend refers to the degree to which possession or absence of the 
trend indicates good social adjustment in school situations. A 


2 Cowell, Charles C. “Physical Education as Applied Social Science,” EDUCATIONAL 
Researcu Butretin, XVI (September 15, 1937), pp. 147-55. 
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permutation reliability coefficient of —.78 indicated that teach- 
ers were substantially reliable in assigning some degree of a 
negative trend to the opposite of a trend assigned some degree 
of positive in the rating that had been given a week before. 


TABLE I 


Benavior TRENDs UseEp 1n DeEscriBinc A STUDENT 


Date: Grade: 


Last Name First Name School:______s Agee: 


Describer: 


InsrructTions:—Think carefully of the student’s behavior in group situations 
and check each behavior trend according to its degree of descriptiveness. 








DESCRIPTIVE OF THE STUDENT 


BEHAVIOR TRENDS Markedly | Somewhat Slietly <a | Do 
(+3) | (+2) | Ce | (Fo) | Not Know 

. Enters heartily and with enjoy- 
ment into the spirit of social in- 
tercourse 

. A good loser, takes defeat with- 
out upset. A “good sport” 

. Frank; talkative and sociable, 
does not stand on ceremony 

. Self-confident and self-reliant, 
tends to take success for granted, 
strong initiative, prefers to lead . 

- Quick and decisive in movement, 
pronounced or excessive energy 
output 

. Prefers group activities, work or 
play; not easily satisfied with in- 
dividual projects 

. Adaptable to new situations, 
makes adjustments readily, wel- 
comes change 

- Keenly alive to environment— 
physical and social, lively curiosity 

. Is self-composed, seldom shows | 
signs of embarrassment 

. Tends to elation of spirits, sel- 
dom gloomy or moody ee 

. Seeks a broad range of friend- 
ships, not selective or exclusive 
in games and the like 

. Hearty and cordial, even to strang- 
ers, forms acquaintanceships very | 
easily .. 























If teachers said that a boy was “markedly” self-conscious, 
easily embarrassed, timid, or bashful, they tended a week later 
to say that he was “not at all” or “only slightly” self-composed 
and often showed signs of embarrassment. Many of the trend- 
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pairs employed were adapted from Leslie Marston’s method 
of distinguishing between introvert and extrovert types. The 
trend-pairs, however, were used in an entirely different man- 





TABLE II 
BEHAVIOR TRENDs UsEp 1n DeEscriBinc A STUDENT 
Last Name First Name Date: Grade: 
School: Age: 
Describer: 


InstructTions:—Think carefully of the student’s behavior in group situations 
and check each behavior trend according to its degree of descriptiveness. 


DESCRIPTIVE OF THE STUDENT 







BEHAVIOR TRENDS | Markedly | Somewhat Only Not Do 
| Slightly at All Not K 
| (—3) (—2) (—1) a) No now 








- Somewhat prudish, awkward, 
easily embarrassed in his social 
CUM ES een 8 ose Give ewe 
2. A poor loser. Becomes upset after 
a defeat in competition with others 
3. Secretive, seclusive, not inclined 
to talk unless spokento ........ 
4. Lacking in self-confidence and 
initiative, a follower ......... 
5. Slow in movement, deliberative 
or perhaps indecisive.Energy out- 
put moderate or deficient 
6. Prefers to work and play alone, 
tends to avoid group activities 
7. Shrinks from making new adjust- 
ments, prefers the habitual to the 
stress of reorganization required 
WU IW a5 so cieks cisesiscoests 
8. Rather indifferent to external 
events, tends to detachment from 
CRP 6.5 5s Se ect ece | 
g. Is self-conscious, easily embar- 
rassed, timid or “bashful” ..... | 
10. Tends to depression, frequently 
gloomy or moody ............ | 
11. Shows preference for a narrow 
range of intimate friends and 
tends to exclude others from his 
CUE nike Cee ticenee teas 
12. Reserved and distant except to in- 
timate friends, does not form ac- 
quaintanceships readily ........ 




















ner by the present investigator. The describer, by considering 
the opposing trends separately, could keep one single, definite 
concept in mind rather than be confused by conflicting trends. 
The use of this method also made possible a study of the de- 
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scriber’s reliability, and provided definite opportunity to say 
“not at all,” and “I do not know,” instead of guessing or 
assigning a value with uncertainty. 


HE twelve highly discriminating trend-pairs resulting 

from the initial study (see Tables I and IL) were recently 
employed in studying a high-school class of 25 boys and 18 
girls. Five teachers representing different educational areas 
checked each child from the positive angle. Ten days later the 
same teachers checked the same children from the negative 
angle. The reliability coefficients between teachers’ judgments 
on positive behavior trends (see Table 1) and their opposites 
(see Table I1) for the twelve trend-pairs follow: 


Trend Reliability Trend Reliability 
Number Coefficient | Number Coefficient 


Trend Number 8 (see Tables I and II) gave a reliability 
coefficient low enough to cause rejection for use in its present 


form. Either the terms are ambiguous, or the two trends are 
not interpreted as true opposites. 

Since the coefficients of correlation indicate the degree of 
relationship between the teachers’ judgments of a positive trend 
and its opposite, a high negative coefficient indicates a high 
degree of consistency of judgments. It was assumed from the 
initial study that twelve behavior trend-pairs had been found 
which were highly symptomatic of social adjustment or malad- 
justment, depending on the sign. One might call these pairs 
an “adjustment syndrome”—a group of symptoms occurring 
together. To test this hypothesis, the correlations between the 
total resultant scores for each trend were calculated for the 
positive and negative angles, respectively, for boys and for 
girls. These tables were then factorized by the Thurstone 
method.’ A single factor seemed adequate to account for the 
observed intercorrelations. 

One asks, What are the unitary functions of social adjust- 
ment? Can the presence of an underlying common factor be 


® Suggestions of H. A. Edgerton for statistical procedure are gratefully acknowledged. 
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TABLE III 


First Factor Loapincs or SATURATIONS RESULTING FROM THE 
INTERTREND CORRELATIONS 


















Trend Positive Negative Positive Negative 
4 N Trends for Trends for Trends for Trends for 
; umber . 
Girls Boys Boys 
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* Being too good a loser, who is not at all upset by defeat, is apparently a behavior 
trend which has little in common with the other symptoms in the “adjustment syndrome.” 


demonstrated as far as these twelve trends and their opposites 
are concerned? Table III shows the “loadings” or correlations 
of each item with the general factor. Excepting trend No. 2, 
the behavior trends can be considered rather as common denom- 
inators underlying good or poor social adjustment, according 
to sign. Being a “markedly” good loser who takes defeat 
without upset apparently has little in common with the other 
adjustment factors involved. Admittedly, there is an obvious 
overlapping in a number of the behavior trends, but the indica- 
tions are strong that there is a unity underlying the ten behavior 
trends and their opposites, and that this group of adjustment 
“symptoms” possesses a common factor due to possible common 
causal agencies. 


BALES 2A TG TLE BIS sit 


T Is interesting at this point to note that the scores on the 

four scales of the Bernreuter Personality Inventory* ob- 
tained from 305 high-school boys (similar in age to the group 
in this study) were accounted for in terms of two factors, the 
first factor being termed “self-confidence”; the second factor, 
“sociability.” Careful scrutiny of Tables I and II will show a 
number of behavior trends loaded with some aspect of these 
two chief factors. 


“Flanagan, John C. “Factor Analysis in the Study of Personality.” Stanford Uni- 
versity, California: Stanford Press, 1935. x-++103 pp. (Mimeographed) 
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With what degree of fidelity does the present instrument 
indicate the nature of a student’s social adjustment? How inti- 
mately are the common adjustment factors related to actuality? 
In an effort to answer these questions, two criteria were con- 
sidered: first, the results of a “personal distance” ballot designed 
to give a quantitative measure of the personal social attitude 
of each student voting toward every other student in the class; 
and second, an analysis of the final anecdotal reports on the 
students written by various teachers at the close of the school 
year. A sample of the personal-distance ballot follows: 


CONFIDENTIAL PERSONAL-DISTANCE CITIZENSHIP BALLOT 


Exp.anaTion:—lIf you had full power to treat each student in this class as 
you felt, just how would you consider him? Just how near would you like 
to have him to your family? Every student should be checked in some one 
column. Circle your own name and be sure you check every student in one 
column only. 


I SHoutp Be Wi1Lt1NG To Accept Him: 


Asa ieee 
member Y | Intomy | Into 
street 


of my aa classat | my 


Into my Asa 
family ‘pal’? 
asa 


or “ ” ! | 
an | h 
brother | “chum” | gang | school school 


neighbor 


(1) 
Jones, John . 
Smith, Tom . 


Each of the columns was scaled as numbered. A vote in 
Column 2 was weighted one, a vote in Column 3 was weighted 
two, and so forth. The index of each student was his total 
scale score divided by the number of students casting ballots. 
The maximum distance is represented by 7, the minimum by I. 
If all 30 children in a class should put checks in Column 8 after 
a student x, his final index would be 30 X 7+ 30 = 7.00, 
representing the maximum lack of social acceptance. For pur- 
poses of ranking, the decimal point was dropped and the index 
called 700. The device is an adaptation of the Bogardus Test 
of Social Distance. 

Past experience with the personal-distance ballot showed 
that it definitely indicates the presence of an adjustment prob- 
lem but gives no clue as to its nature. A student’s index on the 
Personal-Distance Scale depends largely on his degree of social 
participation in his group and therefore on his own “social 
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stimulus value.” One’s “degree” of belonging to, or of being 
accepted as a member of, one’s own social group is surely an 
important criterion of his adjustment in that group. After all, 
it is the students, not the teachers, who set the norms for the 
group. For diagnostic purposes, measurement of teachers’ reac- 
tions to the social behavior of their pupils cannot be considered 
by itself alone. The teachers’? judgments of social behavior 
are apt to be based on mature adult standards and to be indic- 
ative of the child’s adjustment in dealing with adults, while 
the student employs the standards of his own group. 


TABLE IV 


RanK-DIFFERENCE CorRRELATION COEFFICIENTS 
OF THE DIFFERENT RaTINGs 


| 


PrERsONAL-DIsTANCE 
TEACHERS’ RaTINnGs 
RaTING 


Boys’ Girls’ 
(1) (4) 


WRGMENNR SONI orig cic oeheid sda eels estas 
Boys’ personal-distance rating 
Girls’ personal-distance rating. . 





For Boys 





UMENO? SINS kc cieee ste cccedancasebas as a2 48 
Boys’ personal-distance rating............. 37 = 55 
Girls’ personal-distance rating............ 47 | $s 





HE rank-difference correlation coefficients given in Table 
IV indicate the relationship between the teachers’ social- 
behavior trend ratings and the students’ personal-distance 
ratings, according to sex. Considering the nature of the two 
groups of data, the correlation coefficients certainly point to a 
substantial degree of relationship. Children who, in the judg- 
ment of their teachers, tend to exhibit the negative social- 
behavior trends listed in Table II also tend to be isolated and 
avoided by members of their own social group. They are not 
in good rapport with their associates or teachers and are there- 
fore socially maladjusted. 
Table V gives a summary of five sample students. On 
the judgment of five teachers, Boy A’s Social Behavior Trend 
Index was +109, which placed him in the ninety-second per- 
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centile of his class. This means that 92 per cent of his class 
scored below him. He is in good rapport with the boys of his 
class, ranking fourth in social acceptance on the Personal-Dis- 
tance Scale. By the girls’ of his class he is also well accepted, 
ranking first. The average of his two scores (boys’ and girls’) 
ranks him in second place and puts him in the one-hundredth 
percentile in social acceptance. 

In examining the anecdotal reports of eight teachers on 
this boy at the end of the school year, and classifying evidences 
of social adjustment under the headings, positive, neutral, or 
negative, I found only positive items in his case. Verbatim 


TABLE V 


CuMULATIVE REcorpD oF FIVE SAMPLE STUDENTS 


Boy Boy Boy Girl Girl 
A B c D E 
(2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
Social-Behavior Trend Index 


| +109 +98 —s50 +136 —98 
Score in class of 43 pupils... 5 6 40 I 18 
Percentile value........... 92 86 8 100 2 


Personal-Distance Index 


Boys only score 291* 245 414 410 
Rank among 24 boys 4 2 18 I 
Girls only score 325 372 517 273 
Rank among 18 girls I 7 21 4 
Both sexes average score.... 308 309 466 342 
Rank among 43 students.... | 2 3 20 

Percentile value........... 100 100 28 84 





* The smaller the score, the greater the social acceptance. 


statements included the following: “A fine participant in discus- 
sion”; “Excellently adjusted socially—elected to the school 
Council”; “Demonstrated decided powers of leadership, he 
helped effectively in pushing the school boat towards comple- 
tion”; “Skillful in sports, good-natured, thoughtful and well- 
liked, has often been a team captain, elected a class officer.” 
On the same basis, Boy C’s anecdotal reports revealed the 
following: “Reticent, does not enter into discussion”; ‘Inat- 
tentive, daydreams”; “Lacks self-confidence”; “Dependent on 
instructors for organizing work”; “Backward and shy”; “In 
® Too great a discrepancy between a student’s rank by boys and the rank by girls seems 


to indicate sexual immaturity. When a boy becomes interested in girls, he tries to decrease 
the personal distance by improving his appearance, showing new courtesies, and the like. 
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sports he makes consistent efforts and is willing to learn but 
seldom expresses himself verbally and has never been chosen 
to lead.” 

An item analysis of his social-behavior trends, which gave 
him a cumulative score of —5o (strongly negative), indicates 
that his behavior is considered by teachers to be as follows: 


Markedly :—Secretive, seclusive, not inclined to talk unless spoken 
to. Self-conscious, easily embarrassed, timid, or “bashful.” Lacking in 
self-confidence and initiative, a follower. 

Somewhat:—Reserved and distant except to intimate friends, does 
not form acquaintanceships readily. Prudish and awkward, easily em- 
barrassed in his social contacts. 

Slightly :—Indifferent to external events, tends to detachment from 
the environment. Shows preference for a narrow range of intimate 
friends. Slow in movement, deliberate or perhaps indecisive. Shrinks 
from making new adjustments. 


There is evidence here that something basically fundamental 
and educationally significant is involved. During the two re- 
maining years of high school ahead of this boy, the school is 
obligated to give him additional “social security.” The devices 
presented offer possibilities of quantitatively measuring growth 
in social adjustment as well as indicating the student’s domi- 
nant behavior trends. 

In sifting out the socially maladjusted at the lower ex- 
tremity of the scales, diagnosis is aided by turning from 
statistical analysis to the verbal intuitive analysis based upon 
many significant factors known about the student. The value 
of a satisfactory cumulative record with other really significant 
items, including health, is evident. Statistical analysis should 


be the right hand of, not the substitute for, insight. 
[Vol. XVII, No. 1] 





EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Inferiority 


ELF-CONFIDENCE is one characteristic upon which a whole- 
S some and healthy personality is built. If a child feels 
that he is successful in the majority of his activities, how- 
ever he may define success, he expects, in more or less conscious 
fashion, to be able to cope with new situations as they arise and 
consequently is not worried and is not likely to lead a mal- 
adjusted life. If, however, he does not achieve success, or if 
he has fears that he is not equal to the demands of his life as 
they loom before him, he is subject to worries which express 
themselves in a variety of ways. He may become rebellious 
and antisocial, he may withdraw from hard reality by absorbing 
himself in daydreaming, he may cover up evidence of failure 
by lying or bluffing, but through it all runs the deterrent of 
inferiority, conscious or unconscious, which, like a dragging 
brake upon an automobile, retards progress and sets up internal 
friction. 

It seems to me that the children now in school have a more 
difficult task in achieving a proper level of confidence in them- 
selves than their fathers and grandfathers encountered. For 
many centuries, while the fundamentalist doctrines of the 
Christian religion received full acceptance, every one could 
base his confidence in himself upon the Cromwellian aphorism: 
God and one make a majority. If he followed the tenets of his 
religion and was satisfied that he was sincerely doing so, he 
could thereby anchor to a rock of security in the perplexing 
turmoil of his sea of life. But fewer children than formerly 
have parents who are clear about religion, and a supernatural 
basis of security is not easily available for such children. 

Coupled with this loss, the present generation of children 
has lost, temporarily we hope, the sturdy support of a national 
feeling of economic security. Their pa:ents feel insecure, and 
this feeling is subtly absorbed by the children in family dis- 
cussions of plans and methods of carrying out the programs 
of the home. 

Against this dark background are thrown the natural per- 
plexities, problems, and adjustments that all children have to 
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make in a world that is dominated by adults and filled with 
other children who have ideas and habits of their own. Theirs 
is a groping life of experimentation in learning the right things 
to do in a manner that satisfies other people. Generally speak- 
ing, they accept the word of adults about the success or failure 
of their efforts in young life; later, they give greater weight 
to the judgments of their group and as a result come into direct 
conflict with their parents’ adult points of view. Still later, 
they are sensitive to public opinion and seek fundamentally for 
the approval of their associates. 

If these explorations in the field of adjustments turn out 
on the whole to meet the approval of those whose opinion they 
value, children develop assurance and a feeling of general well- 
being. If, however, their efforts are not successful in securing 
approval, or if they draw in negative fashion more criticism 
than approval, they develop cumulatively an ineradicable feel- 
ing that they are always more likely to be wrong than right. 
And this is inferiority. They develop a fear that they will not 
be successful in new enterprises. They become emotionally 
maladjusted and exhibit one or another or many of the charac- 
teristics which stem from inferiority feelings, and even inferi- 
ority complexes and neuroses. 

The obligation of teachers and parents is clearly indicated. 
If a child is to develop confidence in himself, it is essential that 
the adults with whom he associates have confidence in his worth 
as an individual, whether moron or genius; and particularly, 
that they express this confidence in terms of praise for specific 
acts of conduct and temperamental tendencies. When the child 
fails to exhibit right behavior he must, of course, be criticized; 
but the ratio of praise to censure should be, shall we say, three 
to one. The child, if he is to be free from inferiority feelings 
and develop a reasonable level of self-confidence, must have 
much more commendation than criticism. His feeling of suc- 
cess in his early years is tragically dependent upon the persistent 
approval of his parents and teachers. 

Research relating to the causes of fear and confidence in 
children, to supplement the substantial studies already made, is 
needed. Significant results will follow when its products are 
translated into points of view and methods of procedure for 
teachers and parents. W.WC. 





M5 READINGS CR 
Books to Read 


Wexserc, Erwin. Our Children in a Changing World. New York: Mac- 
millan Company, 1937. xxi-+232 pp. 

Dr. Wexberg is professor of neuro-psychiatry at Louisiana State Uni- 
versity and director of the New Orleans Institute of Child Guidance. The 
book is written from the standpoint of Alfred Adler’s individual psychology 
“for the purpose of providing parents and teachers with a concise review of 
the most common problems of childhood development, and of their solution 
by modern educational psychology.” 

In a period of rapid changes in the social order, when parental authority 
is no longer unquestioned, and the very existence of the home as the primary 
unit of education and community life is threatened, we must look for an 
increase in the problems of child development. 

“Against the problems inevitable in such a period of transition, outworn educational pro- 
cedure is obviously inadequate, and we must find a new approach to education, based upon 


understanding rather than traditional dogma, which will be elastic enough to adjust to 
individual problems and social change.” 


“No treatment of behavior problems can yield a satisfactory solution unless the prob- 


lems themselves are considered at all times to be merely symptoms of an underlying mal- 
adjustment in the child’s personality.” 


The author recognizes that there are certain inherent differences in 
children, but gives more emphasis to environmental factors, particularly those 
originating in home and school situations. He emphasizes the unity of per- 
sonality and its striving for security in the face of feelings of inferiority. 
General discussion of fundamental principles is followed by practical treatment 
of particular problems. 

Some parents will feel that the slogan, “There are no bad children,” 
which Dr. Wexberg used in raising funds for his clinic, has been reversed in 
these discussions to read, “There are no good parents.” But emphasis on the 
ineptitudes and mistakes of parents and teachers comes easily to a psychiatrist 
or child psychologist who is much more likely to be consulted because of failure 
than told of success. And, after all, parents and teachers who read the book 
will find much sane practical advice, and may well overcome some of their 
own tension-producing feelings of inferiority by seeing how inadequate many 


other parents have been in solving their problems. 
P 8 P Francis N. MaxFiELpb 


BincuaMm, WatTER Van Dyke. Aftitudes and Aptitude Testing, New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1937. ix-+-390 pp. 

This book is divided into three sections: Aptitudes and Guidance, Orien- 
tation within the World of Work, and the Practice of Testing. It was 
published for the National Occupational Conference. 

The first section discusses the theories of aptitude, its relation to intelli- 
gence and interests, some interest inventories, and some achievement tests. 
Especially valuable is a set of tables showing relations between intelligence-test 
scores of men following various occupations. 
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The second section gives a rapid survey of possible occupations, carefully 
classified, and discusses their trend in the past twenty years. The data of this 
section, when compared with the occupational choices of school children, 
clearly show the need of some kind of guidance in our educational system. 
Then follows a discussion of aptitudes necessary or desirable for manual 
occupations, those for skilled trades, and those for clerical occupations. 
The aptitudes required for the professions of engineering, law, medicine, 
surgery, dentistry, nursing, teaching, music, and art, are fully surveyed. 

The third section is concerned with the selection, administration, and 
interpretation of tests, questions so frequently raised by those who would give 
or receive guidance in the vocational field. Tests are shown to have a value 
in addition to the mere scores they furnish: they are standard situations in 
which to observe behavior. The Examiner’s Check List, adapted from the 
German, is a valuable formulation of the points used by experienced observers 
in evaluating and interpreting the behavior of the subject during the test 
period. 

The book closes with an appendix giving representative tests and interest 
schedules, with directions for giving, scoring, and interpreting. It is difficult 
to see how any worker in the field of vocational guidance can afford to be 


without this well-written and clear-cut book. 
Emi y L. STocpILL 


Educating for Democracy (a Symposium). Yellow Springs, Ohio: Antioch 
Press, 1937. ix-+-148 pp. 

This is a volume of addresses presented at the Horace Mann Centennial 
exercises recently held in Antioch College. The occasion had special signifi- 
cance because Horace Mann was a notable president of the College from 1853 
to the time of his death in 1859. An intimate event in the proceedings was 
the dedication of a monument to Horace Mann which is an exact replica of 
the Boston monument, cast by the same Munich foundry which cast the 
original. 

The volume contains the addresses of important leaders in education, 
dealing with current topics related to this great American educator: Dewey, 
Compton, Lindley, Duggan, Mrs. Gilbreth, Zook, and Payson Smith. 
Commemorative addresses were delivered by R. L. Strake, Hugh T. Birch, 
the eighty-three year old donor of the monument, who knew Horace Mann, 
and Homer C. Corry, who accepted the statute for Antioch College. 


W. W. CuartTeErs 


Fraser, Mowat G. The College of the Future. New York: Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1937. xix-+529 pp. 

The purpose of this book is to “attempt to show only what fundamental 
policies are sound for any conditions in any age and what somewhat more 
detailed ones are sound for American higher educational institutions in the 
generations immediately ahead.” Mr. Fraser believes that this book “shows 
that comprehensive, critical studies can be assuredly sound in procedure.” In 
order for such studies “to be sound in procedure, the primary essential is to 
attempt to consider phases of living and only incidentally the necessary edu- 
cational policies for attaining such aims; to list the full range of proposals 
concerning such requirements and policies; to note the issues among them; 
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and to criticize those issues in the light both of inclusive aims and of social 
conditions and trends.” This, then, is the procedure that Mr. Fraser follows 
in his “appraisal of fundamental plants and trends in American higher educa- 
tion.” He asserts that, so far as he and “many critics” have been able thus 
far to discover, “anybody who will persist in an attempt to appraise funda- 
mental higher educational policies soundly will ultimately have to follow the 
procedure and to reach the conclusions presented here.” 

In the eyes of this reviewer, the procedure employed in this book, when 
stripped of all verbiage, is essentially that of theorizing on the basis of ideas 
that are conveniently ambiguous. Neither the college of the present nor the 
college of the future can be adequately appraised by either deductive theorizing 


or pronouncements ex cathedra. — 


Raup, Bruce. Education and Organized Interests in America. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1936. vi+-238 pp. 

Those groups and agencies which attempt to utilize the schools as a 
medium for their propaganda often have a much greater insight into the réle 
of the school in shaping public opinion than do teachers themselves. Indeed, 
school administrators and teachers fail to realize how heavily their curriculums 
and textbooks are loaded in favor of the status guo. Our elementary-school 
arithmetic problems in stocks and bonds, for example, put the stamp of 
approval upon gambling and speculation in these fields. Again, most high- 
school textbooks in journalism are in no sense critical of modern newspapers. 

So it is not surprising that we have on every hand scores of pressure 
groups which are trying to influence teachers and teaching. Mr. Raup delin- 
eates for us, in detail, some of the activities of such pressure groups as the big 
business agencies, religious agencies, and patriotic societies. Especially signifi- 
cant are the data which he presents on what each of the various groups believes 
should be considered desirable materials for schools to discuss. One is struck 
in several instances by the willingness of these groups to accept a fine demo- 
cratic principle when stated in general terms but to reject it when it is stated 
in the form of a specific proposal. The whole book is an enlightening one. 

Epcar Dae 


Hucues, A. G., anp Hucues, E. H. Learning and Teaching. London: 
Longmans, Green and Company, 1937. ix-+-460 pp. 

This book, published in Great Britain in 1937, is intended as an intro- 
ductory textbook for students of education and for those preparing for 
certificate examinations. Its twenty-three chapters deal chiefly with the 
following subjects: the child’s natural endowment; individual differences; 
development in intellect, muscular skill, taste, sociability, character, and 
personality; the curriculum; and the art of teaching. At the close of each 
chapter, valuable suggestions are given for stimulating observation and discussion. 

The book will be criticized by some for giving somewhat more emphasis 
to the instinctive basis of behavior than is now deemed necessary or advisable; 
nevertheless, it is a work of considerable merit. It is well organized and well 
written. An attempt is made throughout to give teachers real aid in meeting 
actual problems which arise in school, rather than to discuss at length the 
theoretical problems of academic psychology. The book will serve well as an 
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elementary textbook in education. Its value in this country would be increased 

to some extent by the addition of a list of references for reading which are 

more commonly used in America than are those listed by the authors. 
Epmunp P. Marx 


Lui, Hersert G. Principles of Elementary Education. New York: W. W. 
Norton and Company, 1935. ix-+532 pp. 

This book should be of help to the more conservative teachers who are 
seeking ways of moving gradually toward progressive practices. The author 
sets up a progressive philosophy of education with emphasis placed upon 
experimental activity and the development of the whole child. 

Much of the book is given over to the presentation of activities and 
materials suitable to the primary and intermediate grades. This is further 
broken up into activities in the social studies, language, reading, literature, 
arithmetic, art, music, play, and health education. The activities suggested 
follow a more conservative point of view than that expressed in the chapters 
on the philosophy of education. The book would be improved if the prin- 
ciples stood out more clearly from the context. The specific suggestions given 
for the improvement of elementary-school teaching include many excellent 


Ips " 
helps to teachers Rosert W. RIcHEY 


Jones, DanieL. Am English Pronouncing Dictionary. New York: E. P. 
Dutton, 1937. xxviiit495 pp. 

The new edition of this standard work contains close to fifty-five thousand 
words, of which more than thirteen thousand are proper names. The first 
edition, in 1917, contained about fifty thousand. Besides the additions, the 
dictionary shows changes in pronunciation in some one thousand words, 
Examples are harem (rarely hareem), laboratory (the form labohratery is now 
in preferred position), Exgland (without the g sounded, rarely with e instead 
of 7). Here the British Broadcasting Company has had some influence. 

The alphabet of the International Phonetic Association is used in a broad 
form which makes for ease in a general reference book. The reviewer wonders 
whether key words on each vocabulary page would not help. Our own Web- 
ster, in spite of the difficulty and noninternational character of its key, still 
retains the useful eighteenth-century method of keywords on every page. 

Jones’s Dictionary has been very successful and influential, yet the author 
makes no pretense of setting up a standard. Those who wish to use “Received 
Pronunciation” of Southern England or to know it better will find this book 


indispensable. 
P Bert EMsSLEY 


MarsHaLL, Leon C., anp GoEtTz, RacHELL Marsuatu. Curriculum-Making 
in the Social Studies. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1936. xvii-+ 
252 pp. 

This volume is a valuable contribution to the social studies. The authors 
lend support to the trend toward emphasis upon major human activities as 
a basis for creating an improved curriculum in the social studies. A searching 
analysis is made of the task of social studies in the school and the social-process 
approach as a technique for meeting that responsibility. Particularly note- 
worthy is the discussion of underlying features of the human scene including: 
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The Biologic Determinants of Social Living, Human Living as Cultural 
Living, Human Living as Conditioned by the External Physical World. 

The authors suggest the following as major social processes necessary to 
all living: adjustment with the external world, the process of biologic con- 
tinuance and conservation; guiding human motivation and aspiration; develop- 
ing and operating the agencies of social organization; securing and directing 
cultural continuance and cultural change; personality molding. 

It is argued that the social-process approach is an aid to the development 
of meaning and to utilization of experiential background, that it gives an 
immediate overview, and is a step toward a dependable basis for social 
engineering. 

The social-process approach seems to present a difficulty since its major 
topics are often abstract when compared to the cultural pattern of the students 
in the social-studies classes. This conflict may be clearly seen when the 
authors’ major social processes are contrasted with such topics as the following: 
conservation as a balance between humankind and the landscape, health and 
growth, the consumption of goods and services, production of goods and 
services, exchange of goods and services, communication of ideas and influ- 
ences, transportation of goods and passengers, recreation and leisure-time 
activities, government, and education. 

Students are able to formulate and use these topics but experience diffi- 
culty in making more complicated abstractions such as those found in the 
social-process approach. Teachers of the social studies should read this highly 
stimulating and vital volume and compare it with some of the suggestions in 
the 1937 Yearbook of the Society for Curriculum Study and the Department 


of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction. 
ARTHUR Henry MoEHLMAN 


AnpERSON, CamiLta M. Emotional Hygiene. New York: J. P. Lippincott 
Company, 1937. vili+-242 pp. 

This book is written by a woman physician, primarily for nurses in 
training. It “concerns itself not with science, but with the art of under- 
standing, which is the basis of intelligent living.” It is an exceedingly prac- 
tical volume, over half of which is directed to the everyday problems of the 
nurse in adjusting to patients, staff, and to the community in general. I should 
secommend it for use in mental-hygiene classes in nurses’ training schools, 

Unlike many of the books written for a specific group, this book has 
much wider applications. It could well be used as a reference book in a 
university class in mental hygiene because of its fresh, specific style, clever 
and pertinent cartoon illustrations, and a useful list of suggested readings, 

This book is not a systematic presentation of the field of mental hygiene 
in the usual textbook sense. It is easily read and comprehended and although 
the point of view of the author is Freudian, the book is sound and wholesome. 

Emity L. Stocp1L 


Peusma, Joun R. Essentials of Debate. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, 1937. ix-+-163 pp. 
Mr. Pelsma, professor of speech at State Teachers College, Pittsburg, 
Kansas, has written a book on debate with the modest purpose, as he says, of 
providing “A text which will be good for the next twenty years,” and one 
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which will be practical, simple, pleasurable, and profitable to both teachers 
and students. 

The book has an outstanding merit—it is brief, running to 168 pages, 
including appendices and index. Its supplementary virtues are these: it is 
well organized; it covers all matters of importance; it has a strong and well- 
considered point of view; and finally, it is written in lively as well as terse style. 

The adverse criticisms of the reviewer have to do with two features. First 
of all as the author himself admits: 

“The debater is not attempting to get at the truth, as a rule; no more than 
is the lawyer in the court-room. It is the judge who tries to find the truth.” 
I submit that this is not a valuable or desirable educational experience, com- 
pared to the attempt of all concerned to get as close to the truth as possible, 
not leaving it to the judge. The second of the two adverse criticisms which I 
have is this, that even though they are enlightened, Mr. Pelsma does rely upon 
the notion of exercises as fundamental to adequate training in his subject. It 
would seem to me that in debating, as in football, it is now established that 
exercises in themselves have no merit, that what must come first is a pupil 
purpose, and that out of that purpose will grow the research, the practice, the 
discipline that is necessary to the achievement of the purpose. 8 Gee 


The Teaching of Literature: An Approach 


to Evaluation 
[Continued from page 6] 


it is lived in other parts of the United States, and fifty-one, of 
life in some foreign country. Seventy-seven—the largest num- 
ber of students replying in the affirmative to any item in the 
second part of the questionnaire—said that some period in 
history had taken on new meaning for them because of books 
that they had read. 

In the field of life activities, 39 students said that their 
reading had caused them to become interested, or definitely 
furthered their interest, in going to college; 35, in some 
vocation; 27, in a hobby; 20, in music or art; and 10, in 
creative writing. 

Whatever of value there is in the information secured by 
means of this questionnaire—or indeed by means of any eval- 
uation device—lies in the grist that it provides for the teacher’s 
mill. Makers of standardized tests have provided the English 
teacher with reasonably satisfactory instruments for measuring 
the pupil’s knowledge of literary history, literary terminology, 
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and literary facts. Only a hesitant beginning, however, has 
been made in the direction of assessing the extent to which the 
deeper and more abiding values to be found in the reading of 
literature are being achieved. It is to this task that those 


interested in evaluation are now addressing themselves. 
[Vol. XVII, No. 1] 
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Does the Bernreuter Personality Inventory 
Contribute to Counseling? 


[Continued from page 9| 


is not entirely clear at the moment, we believe that our first 
step is to establish the behavior characteristics utilized by coun- 
selors in interpreting the personality status of students. This 
is to be done by having counselors indicate specific items in the 
records which contributed to their judgment of the student. As 
a result of such procedure, it may be possible to establish a basis 
for early isolation of the strong and weak points in the person- 
alities of incoming students and, consequently, indicate direc- 
tions for helping the student in his personal development. A 
corollary of the first step, in the light of marked variations in 
counselor interpretation of behavior, is the need to investigate 
the possibility that there exist behavior characteristics unique to 
particular fields of vocational activity. For example, it may be 
that successful personal adjustment in one field is dependent 
upon factors which in another area may be neutral or even 
negative. If this is true, each counselor, in order to be maxi- 
mally effective, must seek clarification of the behavior composite 
basic to successful personal adjustment in the vocational area 
for which he is responsible. 

The extensive record system developed as part of the guid- 
ance program, the intimate relationship between faculty and 
students, and the sensitivity of the entire staff to problems of 
personality development logically point to the procedure sug- 
gested for further study of our problems in providing experi- 
ences which will give to each student opportunities contributing 


to a progressive emergence of a personal program of living. 
[Vol. XVII, No. 1] 





